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A brief history 
outlining the 
development of 
The Van Voorhies- 
Phinney Co. from 
its small begin- 
ning in 1850 to 
the present time 


The Van Voorhies-Phinney Co. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 














Portola Sights 
the Golden Gate 


ALIFORNIA is a land of romance, of adventure. From 

the days of the Spanish explorers it has favored sturdy 
srowth, not alone in the products of the soil, but in man him- 
self. Sturdy men developed sturdy institutions, and the story of 
one of these pioneer enterprises, A. A. Van Voorhies & Co., 
cannot be told without shedding some light on the times during 
which it had its early development. 

California was known to the white man as early as 1542, 
only halfa century after Columbus discovered the New World. 
In that year, two clumsy ships with the colors of Spain above 
their many sails moved into the harbor of San Diego. To the 
Spanish explorer Cabrillo belongs the honor of first touching 
the California coast. After him came other navigators — Drake, 
Galli, Carmenon & Vizcaino; but none made a permanent set- 
tlement nor chanced on the great harbor and the fertile valleys 
lying behind the Golden Gate. This work of making a settle- 
ment remained for Padre Junipero Serra, a monk of the order 
of St. Francis, who, with Governor Portola, reached San Diego 
in 1769, founded a mission and took possession of the country 
in the name of the King of Spain. From San Diego Governor 
Portola pushed northward until one glad day, as he was about 
to turn back for very weariness, he glimpsed the wide expanse 
of San Francisco Bay — one of the three great harbors of the 
world. 

From that day California’s history followed an irresistible 
course until its absorption into the Union. Formation of the 
Bear Flag Republic, war with Mexico, the discovery of gold, 
and the admission of California into the Union were world 
events of the first part of the nineteenth century. Although 
a young state, California was coming into her own. 


Cabrillo 
First in 


California 








ATURALLY, the stories of this new and wondrous 
land filtered through to the East, and upon those inhab- 
itants in whom the pioneering element was strong the effect 
was electric. One of these was a lad named Van Voorhies. 
Each new report worked upon him as had the glorified tales 
of America on his ancestors. 

A Sonof He came of a family of pioneers. In 1660 four of his ances- 
Pioneers tors had left Holland to seek a home in the New World. They 
had settled in New Jersey and prospered. The grandfather of 
the lad had enlisted in the Revolutionary Army asa private at 
eighteen, and had served throughout the struggle, emerging 
with the rank of Major. This man later moved to Michigan, 
taking with him his son & grandson. Here the boy Van Voor- 
hies served as a journeyman harness-maker, and at seventeen 
set out to seek his fortune in New York. He was there when 
the cry of “gold” from Sutter’s Fort fired the imagination of 
the world. The old pioneer strain ran deep in his veins, and 
early in 1853 he took passage for California, a trip fraught 
with the dangers and discomforts incident to the long sea voy- 
ages of those days. From New York to Colon took a month, 
from Panama to San Francisco another. A trip via the Isthmus 
in 1850 was hardly less dangerous than the journey overland, 
yet through it all—the weeks at sea and the rough pack trip 
from Colon to Panama —the boy’s mind was centered only on 
California — the promised land. Finally,one glad day in Novem- 
ber, he arrived at Sacramento, the heart of the rough country 

in which he was to play his part. 
Even in those early days Sacramento was the commercial 
| center of northern California. In 1837 John A. Sutter, a Swiss 
immigrant, had builded his fort in the Sacramento Valley, and 
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two years later had secured the grant from Governor Alvarado 
which made him master of the territory where now the capi- 
tal of the state is situated. Here were found the first traces of 
the glittering metal which made California the El Dorado of 
the world, and during the mad days of *49 and ’50 the new 
city, springing up almost overnight, became the main trading 
center for the vast territory of the Sacramento Valley and the 
foothills of the Sierras. 

In 1853 Sacramento was a city of thousands, but one still 
in the first period of its development. The first mail, the first 
grand ball, and the first criminal trial were events but four 
years old; almost all the business houses were of even more 
recent origin. In this rough setting Van Voorhies entered upon 
his real career. 

His first act was to hire out to J. Madison & Co., a firm 
engaged in the saddlery import business, and there he put his 
knowledge of the harness business to good use. Within two 
years, time and chance smiled on the lad with an opportunity 
to gain an enterprise of his own. One of Madison’s customers, 
who owned a wholesale and retail leather business in Placer- 
ville, wanted to sell his store, and Van Voorhies, in keeping 
with the spirit of the times, struck out for himself, investing 
all his meager savings in this venture. Placerville—or “Hang- 
town,” as it was then known—was in the very center of the 
mining district. There Van Voorhies cast his lot, and there he 


worked for fourteen years, building solidly and acquiring rep-~ 


utation far and wide for the quality of his goods. During the 
last of the gold rush, particularly during the Washoe mining 
excitement, the business prospered, and by the latter part of 
the sixties Van Voorhies’ saddles & harnesses graced the flanks 
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of the best horseflesh in this region. Such a demand for his 
handiwork had arisen by 1869 that the need for increased 
manufacturing facilities had become a real problem. 

At Sacramento the firm of R. Stone & Co., a competing sad- 
dlery house which Van Voorhies had known in that city, had 
made great headway. Enterprises grew fast in those days, and 
to say that Stone & Co. was nineteen years old was to point 
out that it was one of the best-established businesses in Cal- 
ifornia. The fact that it had branches both at Sacramento and 
San Francisco made it particularly imposing. 

Stone, like Van Voorhies, was a pioneer, & had founded his 
business in Sacramento in 1850. His squareness & rugged hon- 
esty had enabled him to develop a thriving business among the 
many ranchers and teamsters of the Sacramento Valley. Now 
with two stores, both doing a big business, he found himself 
unable to handle his trade alone. Acquainted with Van Voor- 
hies, and mindful of his success in Placerville, Stone offered the 
younger man a partnership in the firm. In 1869 Van Voorhies 
accepted the offer and sold his store at Placerville. He assumed 
control of the Sacramento house while Stone occupied himself 
at San Francisco. 

The leather business in those days was not alone a business; 
it was a craft. The saddles made during the period show that. 
Their rare beauty is amazing. Men took delight in their mounts, 
and the saddles and accoutrements bespoke their love of fine 
horses. Saddles were fashioned with the greatest care; into their 
construction went only the best hardwood, prime rawhide, 
€? tooled leather, wrought with care such as given by monks 
in the bygone ages to fine books and manuscripts. Saddles rep- 
resented the art, if such there existed, of the early, waking West. 





A Rough 
Mining Country 
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From 1870 to 1882 Sacramento made great strides, and with 
it grew the business. These years were years of thrift and sav- 
ing for Van Voorhies. Every dollar he could spare was laid 
aside, until finally, thirteen years after his entrance into R. 
Stone & Co., he purchased the senior partner's interest. 


N his capacity of a buyer of leather goods,Van Voorhies Van Voorhies 
met George A. Phinney, the man with whom he was to be Meets George 
so closely associated in later life. Phinney wasasalesmanrepre- Phinney 
senting the Hampden Whip Company when he first came to 
Sacramento. To his story clings the glamour of colonial New 
England. Since 1700 that section of our country had been, with 
Salem at its head, almost a maritime empire. Rooted deep in 
its sons was the old longing to follow unknown, untried paths 
wherever they might lead. | 
Phinney, born in Maine, had learned the leather business | 
when a boy, and with his savings, which somehow he had 
managed to put aside from a slender income, had obtained for 
himself a good education. After leaving school he became a 
traveler for the Van Duesen Whip Company of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, receiving only expense money for six months, 
but accumulating valuable experience upon which his\ ter 
success was to be built. \ 
Mr. Phinney’s first territory consisted of western New ne 
York and Canada, but in a few months he was given lowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Nebraska. During his naiotitltes 
these states he worked as only a young man starting in a ne ‘ 
business can, and during this apprenticeship learned much o 
value regarding the territory extending from Chicago west it 
the Missouri River. After the consolidation of the Van s . 
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Sacramento’s Waterfront 
in the Fifties 








Phinney 
Attracted 
to the West 


sen Company with the Hampden Whip Company, Phinney 
was sent west of the Rockies. Sometimes by train, but more 
often by stage, he traversed the wide region of the Pacific 
Slope. That he was gone a year and a half on one trip indi- 
cates in a measure the primitive methods of getting about this 
western country even as late as the seventies. 

In 1882 George Phinney, with others, organized the Stand- 
ard Whip Company of Westfield, Massachusetts, a firm until 
recently in existence. Although the business prospered, the 
outstanding occurrence of this period was not of a business 
nature. His marriage at this time to Miss Kate Louise Van 
Voorhies, daughter of A. A. Van Voorhies, presaged his ulti- 
mate connection with the West. Mr. and Mrs. Phinney lived 
in Westfield two years, during which time A. Van V. Phinney 
was born; but in 1886 they moved to Sacramento, where 
Phinney invested his capital in his father-in-law’s business. 

There is still in existence a picture of the store as it looked 
under the management of Van Voorhies and Phinney in the 
eighties. The picture shows some thirty employees gathered 
before the store at the request of a passing photographer. How- 
ever, it reveals much more than the faces of the men who 
worked there; with its frame balcony overhanging the wood- 
en sidewalk, its shutters, and its old-fashioned signs, the store 
is an epitome of life as it was lived in Sacramento at that time. 
Many the horses that were tied day after day to its white 
posts, while masters talked of harness and saddle, and many 
the stories told by the bearded townsmen, as they sat on the 
steps in the cool of the evening. 

The business was incorporated on April 13, 1891, but with 


that exception the years from 1890 to 1906 passed unevent- 
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A. A. Van Voorhies 


fully. The business continued on a steadily prosperous career, 
with no outstanding occurrences to mar its serenity. It seemed 
to be slipping from the old days into the new as smoothly as 
a ship moves at daybreak out of the quiet harbor into the 
larger sea. By 1906 the firm’s salesmen were covering the wide 
territory of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. In that year, however, following an extended illness, 
A. A. Van Voorhies died at his home in Sacramento. The man 
who had guided the destinies of the company for almost forty 
years had gone. 

The death of its president came at a critical period —a time 
at which every leather house in the country saw itself ap- 
proaching a crisis. California and the great West had been 
one of the finest markets in the world for leather goods, but 
with the advent of the automobile the saddle and harness bus- 
iness, as a Major enterprise, seemed doomed. There were those 
who scoffed’ at the new “contraptions,” but as the months 
slipped by it became more and more apparent that the auto- 
mobile had come to stay and that the saddlery business had 
passed its prime. Some other line would have to be found if 
the business was to continue its growth. 

A new field was finally developed through persistent effort. 
When A. Van V. Phinney, the son of George A. Phinney, 
came into the business from college he was turned loose with 
the advice to find work for himself. In him was the same nat- 
ural aptitude for business that had characterized father and 
grandfather, and he in turn applied himself heart and soul to 


the development of the company. For many years the firm ~ 


had conducted a shoe-findings department, but had never put 
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A New salesmen out in this field. The younger Phinney set himself 
Fieldis the task of making this department the equal of the saddle and 


Developed harness business. Sales grew amazingly, and in 1915, encour- 


aged by their success in this line, the directors turned to the 
wholesale shoe field. That year but six thousand pairs of 
men’s dress and work shoes were sold; yet by 1919, despite 
war conditions, the company had added a complete line of 
shoes to its stocks, and was enjoying sales comparing very 
favorably with the older shoe-jobbing houses in the West. 
From a manufacturer of leather goods, the company had be- 
come a well-established jobber in the wholesale shoe field. The 
change was almost miraculous, but it was made possible by 
the reputation for quality in its well-established harness and 
saddle business. By 1920 not only did the company handle 
leather shoes, but it had become sole western representative 
for the Converse Rubber Shoe Company, one of the foremost 
manufacturers of high-quality rubber footwear in the country. 

To handle the remarkably growing shoe business eight sales- 
men are in the field today. They carry “Vanco” products to 
retailers in California, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington. The 
sales last year amounted to almost a million dollars. To house 
this increasing business, the present buildings, providing thirty- 
eight thousand square feet, are being taxed to their utmost. 

With its growth, the company has developed internally. 
Responsibility is divided by departments among the oflicers, 
and a high type of service is the result. George A. Phinney, 
the president, besides exercising general supervision over the 
business, devotes himself particularly to the harness and sad- 
dlery departments; A. Van V. Phinney, who has been vice- 
president since 1908, gives his time to the shoe department 
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The Coming of a 
New Era 
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and to the supervision of sales in all branches; A. B. Ashley, 
who became associated with the business in 1893, carries on 
the accounting work; & Jerry Phinney, another son of George 
A.Phinney, is in charge of the shoe-findings department, which 
he took over from his brother. The belief that each man 
can best give his attention to one field is being justified. 


HUS stands the story of A. A. Van Voorhies & Co. from 

its beginnings in 1850 up until the present time. Two 
things remain to be told—the reason for its new firm name 
and its hope for the future. 

After the death of A. A. Van Voorhies, it was evident 
that the company’s name did not reflec the real ownership of 
the business. A business is generally but the lengthened shad- 
ow of one or two men, and the directors in this instance were 
unwilling to lose touch with the pioneer who had done so 
much in its upbuilding. The need for a new name, however, 
has finally been met in a manner which at once denotes the 
early origin of the business and its present stockholders. From 
now on the title A. A. Van Voorhies & Co. will be replaced 
by that of The Van Voorhies-Phinney Co. The change, how- 
ever, is a change in name only; the distribution of the stock 
remains as it has been since 1906. 

The company’s hope for the future is that it may have an 
ever-increasing sphere of usefulness. The manufacturing of 
harnesses, collars, saddles, and sweat-pads, in which the com- 
pany, through seventy years of experience, has become a lead- 
er, will be carried on with the careand watchfulness that have 
always characterized “Vanco” products. 

The company has a singularly fortunate location to carry out 


George A. Phinney 


Keeping 
Touch with 
the Founder 













its policy of expansion. Situated in Sacramento, it is in the logi- 
cal position to serve to maximum advantage the great territory 
of the Sacramento Valley, the Sierras, Nevada, and southern 
Oregon. Not only is Sacramento in the very heart of Cali- 
fornia, but from it radiate rail lines to all parts of the vast 
territory west of the Rockies, whether on the coast or inland. 
A good location, combined with years of experience in the 
leather industry, should serve to make the name of The Van 
Voorhies-Phinney Co. as favorably known among shoe retail- 
ers as the name of Van Voorhies has been to harness buyers 
for seventy years. 
The capital stock in The Van Voorhies-Phinney Co. will 
Greater shortly be increased to five hundred thousand dollars,to finance 
Capital for further expansion. The increased capitalization will be absorbed 
Greater by the present owners and by those employees who may wish 
Business to invest in the company. 


ALIFORNIA has always been a land of adventure. Its 

pioneers and the businesses they built have had some- 
thing of this spirit. Certainly Serra, the Franciscan, planting 
the cross of the church at San Diego, Sutter building an out- 
post for civilization at Sacramento, and the lad Van Voorhies 
seeking new fields and founding an enduring business, had 
something in common. Adventure, faith, and the spirit of the 
pioneer impelled them all. In that respect at least The Van 
Voorhies-Phinney Co. feels, perhaps pardonably, that it has 
been a part of the real history of California —at least, for the 
past threescore years and ten. 
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